BANAIYAN TO THE SEA

The camel's great size and lethargic movements make her
pace appear funereal, but the brisk movements of the small
man ahead show that her average walking pace in easy
country is about three miles an hour. Couched, her head
swings superciliously from side to side and her filthy cud-
filled mouth opens expectantly as her rider approaches, for
she has been trained to rise instantly she feels the slightest
touch to her back. Mounting has therefore to be a quick
leap, which she often anticipates by a fraction of a second.
Then she must be couched again with more knee-tapping.
But so long as her master's riding cane is stuck in the sand
by her head or his rifle lies on the sands in her sight she will
sit contentedly. It is when he takes these things in his hands
that she shows signs of nervous anticipation.

Mounted, she is always given her head, the halter being
frequently unused, only a tapping on her neck with the
cane, and a few guttural noises being required to teach her
to obey her rider's will. Her own disposition tempts her
to almost every tuft of food in the way; even she will crunch
some fragment of white desiccated bone against her ridicu-
lous toothless upper jaw unless her master urges her past in
discouragement, as he normally will.

And so the Badu sits jogging along hour after hour with
an occasional change of seat. In an Omani saddle he will
not ride astride for long, but tuck his feet up under his
haunches in a sitting-kneeling position, or ride side-saddle
with his legs dangling limply. The double-poled Murra
saddle admits of less variety, but is more comfortable to
Europeans as the legs can be crossed to rest on her
shoulders.

Most Badawin go bareheaded, a great shock of tousled
dark brown hair being sufficient protection from the sun.
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